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according to his promise, come again to his 
loved disciples? “I will come to you” (John 
xiv: 18). “At that day ye shall know that I 
am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 
To those, then, who love and obey Him and 
keep his commandments, this same Jesus comes 
now as the Comforter, and dwells in his people. 
Well, then, might the apostle speak to the Co- 
lossians and to us as Him whom he preached, 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. i: 
xxvii). And of his thus tabernacling among 
them, Jesus said, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Indeed, this 
indwelling of Christ, by his light, word or 
spirit, in the hearts of those who receive Him, 
together with that spirit’s essential fruit, love 
to the brethren, is given on apostolic authority, 
as the surest touch-stone whereby we may assure 
our hearts that we are Christ’s. John says, “If 
we love one another God dwelleth in us, and 
his love is perfected in us. Hereby know we 
that we dwell in Him and He in us, because 
He hath given us of his Spirit” (I John iv: 12, 
13). And Paul charges the Corinthians, “ Ex- 
amine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your own selves. Know ye not your own 
selves how that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates” (II Cor. xiii: 5). From which 
who can help concluding that whoever ignores 
the light of Christ and its enlightening, saving 
presence, is still in ignorance thereof, and walks 
in darkness, and his knowledge is merely no- 
tional, in words, and not in the power of godli- 
ness. 

But to return to the unpenitent Jews who 
kissed not the Son, He poured out of bis anger 
and accomplished that concerning them which 
Moses foretold should they reject the Lord their 
God. 

Again, is it not said of Him “ whose name is 
called the Word of God,” by whom all things 
were created, both in heaven and in earth,” 
who was with God and was God,” that He “ was 
in the world” (not the earth, but the people on 
the earth; that is, among and in the people), 
“and the world knew Him not?’ So is it 
equally true now, that He abides with his peo- 
ple forever, but the world—which comprises 
many professors, but not possessors, of Christ— 
this world and these formal professors neither 
know Him nor yet his people. Yet truly does 
Christ now come in spirit and in power, as “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
his people, Israel.” And by Israel is not meant 
Israel after the flesh, who rejected and still re- 
ject Him who, if received, would be their glory, 
but the Lord’s Israel are those born of the seed 
to whom the promise remains sure, even Christ. 
“ God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham,” and they are the children of 
Abraham and heirs of the promises who are of 
the fuith of Abraham and walk in the steps of 
obedience. 

But do not all these things contain deep lessons 
for us, if we, by faith, be children of Abraham and 
heirs of God, according to the promise? Do we 
hear and obey his voice who gays, “ Behold I stand 


at the door and knock. If any man hear my 
voice and open the door I will come into him, 
and sup with him and he with me.” Again, 
He says, “‘My sheep hear my voice and they 
follow me.” Why, then, should we be as 
Pharaoh, who would say, “ Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey his voice? 1 know not the 
Lord, neither will I let Israel go” (Gen. v: 2). 
But the grace, light, spirit or word of Christ 
appears to all men. By this He speaks to their 
souls. And they who, believing, obey his com- 
mandment, of such, like as God spake to Abra- 
ham, so doth Christ speak to them, “ Ye are 
my friends if you do whatsoever I command 
you.” These, then, who hear Christ’s word and 
obey are the seed of Abraham and heirs to the 
promises of God in Christ the Seed. They wait 
on his word, and his word is to them their law, 
in the doing of which they find life. These live 
and walk in the Spirit, and will not yield to the 
carnal lusts of the flesh. 

The apostle says, Christ “nailed to the cross 
the handwriting of ordinances,” and he gives 
an apostolic command concerning all outward 
ordinances, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not, 
which are all to perish with the using after the 
commandments and doctrines of men” (Col. ii: 
21, 22). And he who, in this day, uses them, 
by so doing dims the precious life and substance 
of the Truth, if he do not mislead men by teach- 
ing them to gaze on what once were shadows, 
but where none should now, in this brighter 
Gospel day, appear. For God, with Christ, gives 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son, 
and he who abideth in the Son lives and walks 
in this life, which is the light of men, and in 
this walk with God the precious fruits of the 
Spirit are brought forth, and every act of the 
life done in God’s fear is pleasing to God. 

God, then, gave his Son to save the world, as 
a sacrifice for sin, through whose blood they 
may have life and light, in which He pleads 
with them to come to Him, and, coming, they 
receive of this life more abundantly, and, re- 
maining in obedience to his word, they abide in 
Christ and Christ in them. God’s promise to 
these is life and peace in this world, and eternal 
life and glory in that which is to come. 

As Christ died for all, then were all dead, for 
“by the grace of God, he tasted death for every 
man,” and God willeth not that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance,” 
therefore He gave his Son that all might live, 
and the invitation includes all. “The Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely” (Rev. xxii: 17). But they 
who reject God’s gift, who rebel against the 
light, disobedient children loving darkness rath- 
er than light, reject Christ, who now comes to 
them in mercy that they may repent and live, 
even now do they lie in the condemnation, and 
continuing impenitent therein, there is laid up 
for them “indjgnation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish,” but mercy and peace to every 
soul that doeth good. W. W. B. 
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Christ, the Gift of God’s Love for Man’s 
Salvation. 


“ For God so loved the world, that He gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life” (Jno. iii: 16). 

That Christ is the gift of God’s love to man, 
with all his saving efficacy, is equally true of 
Him, both as He came in the flesh and poured out 
his life for man, that man, dead to God in tres- 
passes and sins, might live ; and as He now comes 
in spirit, and gives to those who believe in 
Him of his life, that they may live in Christ, 
and with Him live forever. Whosoever, then, 
through faith, hath entered into this life and 
abideth therein, faithful to the end, dieth no 
more, for because Christ liveth, he shall live 
also. 

Christ came in the flesh, of the seed of David, 
as the great Teacher, Prophet and Exemplar of 
his people, and, above all, as a suffering, pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. He came in love and pity to man, tak- 
ing upon Him our form, our infirmities, that 
He might be made a sympathizing High Priest 
to us in things pertaining to God; for, touched 
with a feeling of our weaknesses, He now maketh 
intercession for man. In his last bitter agony 
his Spirit breathed a prayer for his persecutors, 
“ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” And now, about to be exalted on his 
Father’s throne, He said to his apostles, when 
instructing them that they were “to preach re- 
pentance and remission of sins in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem” 
(Luke xxiv: 47). 

Now Jesus, in his open confession in court 
before the high priest, answered his question, 
“Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed?” 
thus, “I am, and ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven” (Mark xiv: 62). He 
sitteth thereon, as on a throne of judgment, 
judging righteously, dealing mercy and forgive- 
ness to those who obey Him and keep his laws, 
but wrath and indignation to the obdurate who 
wilfully and persistently reject his overtures of 
peace and mercy. 

How was it with the guilty city of Jerusalem 
and its disobedient children, who knew not the 
day of their visitation? For did Jesus not, 
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comparatively narrow, cut into several lobes, 
which are armed with spines. A wild rose 
(probably Rosa lucida), was abundant on some 
of the banks, and the white bloom of the Sand 
Blackberry (Rubus cuneifolius) was scattered 
about. This species of blackberry is abundant 
in the pine barrens, and it is readily distin- 
guished by its low habit of growth and its thick, 
wedge-shaped leaves and abundance of prickles. 
The fruit is very palatable. Although common 
enough in southern New Jersey, itis rarely found 
in the richer gneiss soils of Chester County, Pa. 
Dr. Darlington gives but one locality for it in 
that county—on dry hills in Nantmeal Town- 


ship. J. W. 
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Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting. 


This meeting convened on the eleventh of 
Sixth Month at Mt. Laurel, N. J. It was a 
beautiful day, the weather pleasant and the 
roads in good condition, so that outwardly all 
seemed favorable. The meeting gathered quite 
promptly and settled down into a state of quiet 
waiting on the Lord, in which a degree of sof- 
emnity was felt that was comforting and en- 
couraging. 

A minister, after a time, quoted the expres- 
sion, “ When Zion travailed she brought forth 
children,” and proceeded to encourage those 
present to abide under religious exercise for 
their own preservation and for the spread of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom among men. Such 
fervent exercise of spirit would not be without 
its corresponding fruit, and the Lord’s blessing 
would rest upon it. 

Later in the meeting our attention was called 
to the truth that the natural man cannot know 
the things of God, because they are spiritually 
discerned, and that a measure of Divine life 
must be communicated to us from the Father 
and Fountain of all mercies before we can ex- 
oe that travail of spirit to which we had 

een exhorted. This infusion of life from above 
is the commencement of that work of regenera- 
tion—being born of the Spirit—which our Sa- 
viour taught Nicodemus, was essentially neces- 
sary. 

In the course of the meeting, some other 
points of doctrine were brought before us, and 
it was believed that desires were raised in the 
hearts of at least a portion of the assembly for 
greater faithfulness and more fervent devotion 
to the cause of religion. So that it may justly 
be regarded as a good and profitable meeting. 

Among the minor concerns that arose in the 
succeeding meeting for business, was a caution 
to Friends not to allow themselves to become 
unduly excited by the political controversies of 
the day, because the effect would be unfavorable 
to their own growth in grace. 

Mt. Laurel, on the sides of which the meeting- 
house is built, is one of a series of low hills 
scattered over southern New Jersey, such as 
Mt. Holly, Arney’s Mount, ete., which are be- 
lieved to have been formed by the gradual 
washing away of the intervening land in the 
lapse of many ages. These hills have been pro- 
tected by strata of gravel or other material, 
which possessed more power of resisting the 
wearing effect of rains and streams, and thus 
remain as evidences of the former elevation of 
this section of the State. Much of Mt. Laurel 
is covered with a growth of timber, principally 
of pine and oaks. 

; the lower land which lies between this 
mount and the ridge on which Moorestown is 
built is a little copse of woodland, containing 
several of the willow-leaved oaks, an interesting 
species, whose leaves are much the shape of an 
ordinary willow, although not so pointed. On 
showing them to a young woman who was not 
a botanist, it seemed to require the fact that the 
tree bore acorns to convince her that it was 
really an oak tree. 

We noticed several plants of interest on the 
roadside. The most showy of these was the Sun 
Drop (Cnothera fruticosa), the large, bright- 
yellow flowers of which were very conspicuous. 
Another was the Yellow Thistle ( Cnicus horri- 
dulus). It has a stout stem, less branched than 
some of the other thistles. The flowers are pale 
yellow and large, and the leaves are long and 
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Chinese Justice. 

So manifestly corrupt is the whole system, 
and so difficult is it to bring influential crimi- 
nals to justice, that a periodical “ ridding-up” 
is necessary. The imperial authorities at Pe- 
king every ten or twelve years, appoint some 
high official, with power over all provincial 
magistrates, to go through the empire and ex- 
amine into long-standing grievances. This storm 
of justice clears the air, and has done not a lit- 
tle to prolong the life of the Chinese Empire. I 
happened to be in Tek-chham once when this 
“avenger of blood” was making his rounds. 
There lived near the city a local magistrate who, 
for many years, had oppressed and imposed 
upon the farmers and fishermen in his locality. 
He was always able to bribe the superior mag- 
istrates, and was carrying on his extortions with 
impunity. When it was known that the impe- 
rial official would visit Tek-chham, a petition 
was prepared complaining of the local magis- 
trate’s conduct. As these poor people would 
not presume to enter the great man’s presence, 
they availed themselves of constructing an effigy, 
or “grass man,” on the side of the road, in 
whose hands they placed their petition. When 
the judicial cortege passed that way, attendants, 
seeing the “dummy,” brought the document, 
and the official read the appeal as he was car- 
ried along. On arriving at Tek-chham, he made 
inquiries, and finding the complaints true, he 
summoned the magistrate. Everything was 
pre-arranged. The magistrate prostrated him- 
self before the high official, but while he pro- 
tested that “the little child would not dare to 
do such a thing,” a signal was given, and with- 
out warning, the executioner severed his head 
from his body. This had fine effect on the com- 
munity and on other magistrates. 

Criminals are sometimes punished by proxy. 
If the guilty party cannot be found, or if he can 
bribe the magistrate, some careless fellow can 
easily be procured to suffer the punishment. A 
little “cash” will do it. Once when complaint 
had been made that a certain man had plun- 
dered one of our chapels, the mandarin at 
Bang-kah reported to the British consul that 
the man was under arrest. With several stu- 
dents, I accompanied the consul to the yamen. 
No sooner had we entered than a man was 
brought in wearing a cangue. I at once saw 
that he was not the right man. When the con- 
sul told the mandarin that this was not the man 
charged with the offense, he confessed that it 
was a case of proxy, but argued that by punish- 
ing this man the real culprit would be so afraid 
that the moral influence would be quite as salu- 
tary. Another instance happened at Sa-ting-po, 
on the way to Kelung, where the chapel was 
ransacked by runners of the mandarin. Com- 
plaint having been made, the mandarin inves- 
tigated the case, and two men soon appeared 


before the chapel, wearing the cangue. 
staying there at the time with my students. It 
was an open secret that these men had nothing 
to do with the case, but were bribed to wear the 
cangue for six weeks. We treated them kindly, 
and in wet weather allowed them to come inside 
the chapel, and in other ways relieved them. 
They did not forget this kindness, and years 
afterward, when the mob howled after me in 
the streets of Bang-kah, one of these men stood 
up in my defense. 





I was 


My first experience of the duplicity and un- 
righteousness of the yamen was in the second 
year of my work. A merchant at Chin-nih, a 
large village near Bang-kah, had heard me 
preach at other points, and invited me to his 
village, and gave a room for a preaching hall. 
The work grew wonderfully, and soon the coun- 
try for many miles around became interested, 
and on the Sabbath packed the hall and the street. 
Among the converts was a teacher and his aged 
father. As the work grew the enemy became 
more enraged and insolent toward the converts. 
A prominent clansman forcibly seized the teach- 
er’s small rice-fields, and the head-man refused 
to give redress. The teacher and his father 
prepared an appeal to the mandarin at Bang- 
kah. But meanwhile their enemies had fore- 
stalled them, and prejudiced the minds of the 
yamen men, telling them that the whole country 
around was in rebellion, joining the “ barbar- 
ian.” A plot was laid. When the teacher and 
his father, accompanied by six other converts, 
one of whom was my friend, the merchant, pre- 
sented themselves before the mandarin in the 
yamen, and when the old man was on his knees 
before the judge, he was told by the Great Man 
that it was insolent and disloyal to forsake the 
religion of their fathers and to follow the “ bar- 
barian.” Then the plot was revealed. All at 
once the constables shouted, rushed hither and 
thither, caught the Christians by the cues, 
jostled them, and, holding up long knives in 
the air, they rushed to the mandarins, crying, 
“The converts brought these knives to assassi- 
nate you.” The mandarin pretended to be 
furious, and gave orders to shut the doors and 
chain the prisoners. One of these was a boy, the 
son of the teacher, but, being under sixteen, 
was allowed to go. His little companion was 
chained along with the others. They were all 
dragged to the prison and put in the stocks in 
the darkest dungeon. Mock trials were held, 
during which they were compelled to kneel on 
red-hot chains. Again and again they were 
bambooed and otherwise tortured. They were 
then taken down seven days’ journey to Tai- 
wan-fu, and imprisoned. The teacher and his 
father were dragged out one morning to the 
execution ground. The son’s head was chopped 
off before his father’s eyes. The old man was 
then executed, and the two heads were put into 
buckets and carried slowly back to Bang-kah. 
All along the way and at every stopping-place 
the crier called to the multitude to see the fate 
of those who followed the “barbarian.” A 
poster with the inscription, “Jip kon-e lang 
than” (Heads of the Christians), was fastened 
over the buckets. In this way they succeeded 
in terrifying the people. The heads were finally 
put on the gates of the city of Bang-kah. The 
others of the party were brought back to Bang- 
kah and imprisoned. Two of them died from 
torture and starvation. The merchant lived 
eight years longer, during which time he con- 
tinued faithful to Christ and ceased not to ex- 
hort other prisoners to accept the Saviour. At 
first it was very difficult for me to receive letters 
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as from bim. Several were sent enclosed in small For “THE FRIEND.” | into different colors, as the rainbow is formed 
It bamboo quills. After some years the strictness Our Sun. by a similar action of drops of rain on light. ! 
ig was relaxed and [ received letters from him The volume of the International Science | Early in the present century, it was discovered, | 
ne regularly. The substance of all was this, “I, | Series on this subject, prepared by C. A. Young, | by the use of improved apparatus, that the 
y; Tan Su-bi, believe all things, heaven and earth, | professor of Astronomy in the College of New | spectrum of the sun showed thousands of lines f 
le angels and men, were created by the great God. | Jersey, gives many interesting results of modern | which were always present and invariable. By 
n. I believe our Saviour, Jesus, became man and | investigation into the nature and peculiarities of | patient experimenting, it was found that the 
rs died for Su-bi. 1 believe God loves me in| this, perhaps the most wonderful natural object | lines of the spectrum were due to the presence 
in prison, and his Holy Spirit gives me comfort | with which man is acquainted. of certain substances, and were a proof of the 
rd and keeps me cheerful. I thank God that the} While the Sun is only one among the mil- | existence of those substances in the flame from 
Gospel came to Tamsui.” The last letter closed | lions of stars in the universe, thousands of which | which the light came. Thus if the light from 
n- with these words, “I believe Jesus my Saviour | probably excel it in brightness, size and power, | alcohol burning over a piece of salt be admitted 
id has power to save me and give me eternal life.” | it is the only one near enough to the earth to| into the telescope of a spectroscope, the spec- 
a He died shortly afterward. The instigators and | affect it in any sensible degree. To it we can|trum will show a well marked yellow line 
ne | ~— participants were never brought to justice, but | trace directly nearly all the energy involved in | which is characteristic of sodium—and this line 
is years after they all confessed the plot and that | all phenomena, mechanical, chemical and vital. | is always present in the spectra of flames which 
il. the Christians were entirely innocent.—Jn For- | “ Cut off his rays for even a single month, and | contain sodium. It is present in the solar spec- 
n- mosa. the earth would die; all life upon its surface} trum. Hence, astronomers conclude that so- 
d, would cease.” dium is one of the substances present in the sun. 
t. The Teacher. One of the most important and difficult of} | When an observer with suitable telescopic ap- 
od (James 1: v). “ If any of you lack wisdom, let | astronomical problems is to determine the dis- pliances observes the surface of the sun, it is seen 
ne him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, | tance of the sun. We know with considerable | to be composed of granules of intense brilliance 
is. and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him.” | accuracy the diameter of the earth; and if we | floating inadarker medium. These granules are 
h- Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth. | could observe with entire precision the differ-| irregularly rounded masses, measuring some 
od Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the | ence in direction of two lines from the earth to | hundreds of miles each way. There are to be 
er Almighty. The wonderful condescension and | the sun, from points separated by one-fourth of | seen also irregular streaks of greater brightness 
g- love of the Lord, who watches over his children, | the earth’s surface, it would be an easy calcu-|than the general surface, which are crests of 
e- will not suffer them to commit sin without his re- | lation to find how far the sun is from us. The] luminous matter, rising above the general level, 
he proof, and if we will in humility obey Him, He | angle contained between two such lines is be-| and protruding through the denser portions of 
ry will perfect us, to his own honor and glory. But | lieved to be known so nearly, that at a distance | the solar atmosphere. 
T- whosoever shall offend one of these little ones | of eight hundred feet there cannot be a greater| It is almost certain that the visible surface of 
id who believe on Him, it were better for him that | error than the width of a hair. And the sun is|the sun is a sheet of self-luminous cloud, like 
ts, a mill-stone were hanged about his neck and found, as the result of numerous observations | the clouds of our own atmosphere, and that the 
e- that he were cast into the sea. and calculations, to be ninety-two million, eight | solar atmosphere in which they float is the 
he Perfect love casteth out fear. Every good | hundred and eighty-five thousand miles from us. | lame of a burning fiery furnace, raging with a 
es and perfect gift cometh from the Father of| In endeavoring to give some conception of| fury and an intensity beyond all human con- 
in Light. Thou, therefore, gird up thy loins and | the immensity of this distance, Professor Young | ception. 
he arise and speak unto them all that I command | quotes @ curious illustration—that if we could} From time to time dark spots appear on the 
r- thee. Be not dismayed at their faces, lest [| imagine an infant with an arm long enough to | surface of the sun—sometimes as much as fifty 
at confound thee befure them. Who are those| touch the sun and burn itself, he would die of | thousand miles in diameter. These last for a 
id who protest against a man-made ministry and | old age before the pain could reach him, for it | few hours to many days. From the comparison 
8, schools for training in elocution, gestures and | would need one hundred and fifty years to| ofa multitude of observations on their motion, 
in articulations, who govern the features and pro- | make the journey. it has been estimated that the sun revolves on 
g; fess to be the polished instruments of the Most Over all the circumference of the earth’s | its axis in about twenty-five days. 
31- High God? Oh, that mine head were waters, tremendous orbit, the sun exercises his domin- Many theories have been suggested to ac- 
de and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might | ion, and every pulsation of his surface receives | count for the formation of these spots, but none 
id weep day and night for the slain of the daugh- | its response from the earth. of them as yet obtain the general assent of 
he ters of my people. An altar of earth thou shalt} The diameter of the sun is about eight hun- | scientific men. 
n, make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy | dred and sixty thousand miles, so that its bulk| Sunlight is the intensest radiance at present 
as burnt offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen, in ail | is more than one million three hundred thous-| known. Even the most powerful electric are 
HI places where I record my name. I will come| and times that of the earth. If the sun were | interposed between the eye and the sun’s sur- 
in unto thee, and I will bless thee, and if thou wilt | hollowed out, and the earth placed in its centre, | face appears as a black spot upon the disc. A 
d, make me an altar of stone thou shalt not build | the moon would have scope for all her motions | few years ago, Professor Langley made a care- 
n it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy tool upon | far within the enclosing surface. ful comparison between the solar-radiation and 
re it thou hast polluted it. God gave our forefathers The sun is believed to be a mass of vapor,|that from the blinding surface of the molten 
re access to the tree of life, until they partook of and its density is less than that of the earth, so} metal in a Bessemer converter. The brilliance 
I the tree of knowledge, after which He placed a that although its size is more than one million | of this metal is so great that the dazzling stream 
18 flaming sword, which turned every way, to keep three hundred thousand times as great, its mass | of melted iron, which at one stage of the pro- 
1€ the tree of life. is only three hundred and thirty thousand times | ceeding is poured in to mix with the metal al- 
d Above all things, let us take the shield of | as great as that ofthe earth. The force of gravity | ready in the crucibles, “ is deep brown by com- 
aS faith, wherewith we shall be able to quench all | at the sun’s surface is twenty-seven and a half| parison.” He found the sunlight fifty-three 
to the fiery darts of the wicked, and take the hel- times as great as at the earth, so that a man of | hundred times brighter than the dazzling radi- 
h. | met of ‘salvation and the sword of the Spirit, | one hundred and fifty pounds’ weight, would | ance of the incandescent metal. It is believed 
ce which is the word of God. then weigh nearly two tons, aud be unable te|that the light of the sun would be several 
te J. Jennings. | stir. times as great as it is, were it not that a con- 
A CoLEBROOK, Ontario. To a philosopher living one or two hundred | siderable portion of it is absorbed in passing 
ig years ago, the suggestion that men would ever | through the sun’s atmosphere. 
d THE smallest things become great when God | be able to ascertain what elements exist in the} The amount of heat received from the sun is 
d requires them of us, they are small only in| sun, would have seemed very unreasonable and | as far above our comprehension as in the case 
ly themselves. They are always great when they | even absurd. But it is now believed that to|of light. Sir John Herschell made some ex- 
1e are done for God. . . . It seems to methat|the sun belong many of our common metals, | periments from which he deduced the conclu- 
g- a soul which sincerely desires to belong to God | such as iron, copper, lead, calcium, etc., and|sion that the amount of heat received at the 
m never looks to see whether a thing is small or | several of the non-metallic bodies, such as hy- | earth’s surface from the sun, when at the zenith, 
d great, it is enough for it to know that He for|}drogen and oxygen. These conclusions are | would melt a sheet of iron of one inch in thick- 
n- whose love it is done is infinitely great, and | derived from a study of the solar spectrum. It | ness in about two hours and thirteen minutes. 
X- that it is his due to have all creation wholly | had long been known that when a ray of sun-| From which our author estimates that if we | 
.t devoted to his glory, which can only be by ful-| light is passed through a triangular prism of | could build a solid column of ice, two miles and 





filling his will. ‘glass, held at a certain angle, it is separated | a quarter in diameter, through the inconceivable 
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abyss of ninety-three millions of miles, and if 
the sun should concentrate its heat upon it, it 
would dissolve and melt in a single second; 
one swing of the pendulum and it would be 
water ; seven more, and it would be dissipated 
in vapor. 

Of this enormous outflow of heat, the earth 
of course intercepts only a very small portion. 
What ultimately became of that which radiated 
into space, we know not. 

Whilst the intensest artificial heat probably 
does not exceed four thousand degrees Fahren- 
heit. The effective heat of the sun is calculated 
by Rosetti as eighteen thousand degrees Fahr. 
This is adopted by Professor Young as probably 
nearer the truth than the higher estimates of 
some other scientists. 

As to the source whence is derived the enor- 
mous amount of heat, the prevailing opinion is 
that it is due to a very slow process of conden- 
sation in the sun’s substance. Taking this for 
granted, it is calculated that the total life of 
the solar system from its birth to its death is 
included in some such space as thirty million 
years. Of course there may be ways, to us un- 
known, by which the energy apparently lost in 
space may be returned, and burned out suns 
and run-down systems restored. 

The sun, as already stated, is believed to be 
a mass of gas, but under the enormous pressure 
to which it is exposed in its central portions, it 
must then come to be denser than water, and 
would probably resist motion like pitch or 
putty. J. W. 

Farra.—* It is a precious thing to have faith, 
and to be always looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of it; and to be growing and in- 
creasing in it from one degree unto another. 
They are the blessed people who wait, walk and 
live together in this faith, which Jesus is the 
author of, and is the same which was once de- 
livered to the saints, being the gift of God and 
not man ; the least measure of which is very 
powerful. Though but asa grain of mustard- 
seed, it is able to remove mountains, and all 
that know the growing and increase of it, and 
persevere therein, come to know Jesus not only 
to be the author but the finisher of faith; not 
only the beginner, but the ender of it. For 
faith hath an end, even the salvation of the 
soul, and all who attain to that end can rejoice 
in the salvation of God, which is come nearer 
unto them than when they first believed. 

Let all the professors of religion who talk of 
having faith in God, try and examine what 
their faith hath done for them. If it hath not 
removed mountains of darkness and ignorance, 
if it hath not purified their hearts, if it hath not 
given them victory over the world, saved them 
out of the evil thereof, enabled them to please 
God, to live unto Him and to find acceptance 

with Him, if they know not these things wrought 
in them and for them, they may infallibly con- 
clude their faith is dead, and is none of that 
faith which is the gift of God, once delivered 
to and received by the primitive saints, which 
Jesus was the author of, but is a faith of their 
own making, and is like the faith of devils, who 
believe and tremble.” 


Via Solitaria. 


Via Solitaria was written by O. M. Conover, 
LL. D., long connected with the University 
of Wisconsin. His full name was Obadiah 
Milton Conover, and he was a native of Dayton, 
Ohio. His ancestors were from Holland, and 
settled in New Jersey, where Professor Conover’s 
father was born. 

In 1839 he was married, and after fifteen 
years, during which time three children were 
born, he was bereaved of his wife. 

“She who gave the world its beauty 
Was in her grave.” 

Out of this trial sprang the poem “ Via Soli- 
taria.” It was written in the early summer of 
1863, and was published in the Independent 
over the initials O. M. C., dated “‘ June, Madison, 
Wis.,” and was republished in Littell’s Living 
Age, Oct. 10th, 1863. On April 13th, 1882, 
the Independent again published it as “an un- 
published poem of Henry W. Longfellow.” 

From Frederick K. Conover, the son and 
successor of Dr. Conover, we have secured a 
copy of Via Solitaria which was prepared for 
private circulation by his father, and contains 
his autograph at the close of an introductory 
note stating that “ Via Solitaria” had been re- 
cently published and widely diffused in a rather 
incorrect form. This is the true version thus 
prepared : 



























VIA SOLITARIA, 


Alone I walk the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with his own; 
O friends, I ask not for your pity— 
I walk alone. 













No more for me yon lake rejoices, 
Though wooed by loving airs of June; 
O birds, your sweet and piping voices 
Are out of tune. 







In vain for me the elm tree arches 
Its plumes in many a feathery spray; 
In vain the evening’s starry marches 
And sunlit day ; 








In vain your beauty, summer flowers ; 

Ye cannot greet those cordial eyes ; 

They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 







The gold is rifled from the coffer, 
The blade is stolen from the sheath ; 
Life has but one more boon to offer, 
And that is—Death. 








Yet well I know the voice of duty, 
And therefore life and health must crave, 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 








I live, O lost one! for the living 
Who drew their earliest life from thee, 
And wait until, with glad thanksgiving, 


I shall be free. 








For life to me is as a station 
Wherein apart a traveller stands— 
One absent long from home and nation, 
In other lands— 







And I, as he who stands and listens, 
Amid the twilight’s chill and gloom, 
To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for home. 









For death shall bring another mating ;— 
Beyond the shadows of the tomb, 
On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until I come. 









WiLiiAM SHEWEN. 
+. In yonder fields are children playing, 
And there—O vision of delight !— 

I see a child and mother straying 


In robes of white. 


Tue true way to love our neighbor is to love 
them in God and for God. The love of 
God, loving friends apart from self, knows how 
to love them patiently with all their faults, and 
does not insist in finding in one’s friends what 
God has not placed there. 





Thou, then, the longing heart that breakest, 
Stealing its treasures one by one, 
I'll call thee blessed when thou makest 
The parted —one. 










Believing it impossible that one who could 
write such a poem should have written nothing 
else, we asked F. K. Conover if he knew of any- 
thing of his father’s of similar elevation of style 
and spirit, and were informed that as he passed 
out of the deepest shadows of his bereavement, 
in the following year—1864—he composed an- 
other poem, entitled Reconciliation, of which 
F. K. Conover courteously furnished us a copy. 


RECONCILIATION, 
Forest Hill Cemetery, near Madison, Wis. 





The sun lets fall a pleasant light 
Upon this woodland space, 

Where loved ones, vanished from our sight, 
Rest in the earth’s embrace. 


His splendors mock the griefs that speak 
From each memorial stone, 

And me, who linger here to seek 
Communion with my own, 


When skies were dark and March winds blew 
By yonder oaken shade, 

That heart, so loving, large and true, 
Beneath the turf was laid. 


But still yon gleaming waters leap 
Rejoicing to the san, 

And, careless who may laugh or weep, 
The circling hours run. 


These skies, with grand, untroubled brow, 
Bend calmly over her, 

And heedlessly the south winds blow, 
And light the oak leaves stir ; 


While mated birds, on happy wing, 
Flit through the oaken shade, 

Or pause above a grave to sing— 
The grave where she was laid ! 


All Nature seems to give consent, 
And makes no sign of pain; 
“ A human life to earth I lent, 
Then took it back again. 


“ What is it to the circling hours, 
The life they take or bring ? 
What is it to the dews and flowera, 
Or birds on happy wing?” 


But I and Nature are at strife, 
Nor cun I rise and say, 
“Tis well you gave me that sweet life, 
Tis well you took away.” 


O dumb and deaf—O hard and blind! 
What can you know or feel ? 

With reckless smile our hearts you bind 
And break upon your wheel. 


What is it to the circling hours, 
The life they take or bring? 

What is it to the winds and showers? 
They know not anything ! 


But somehow, ere I am aware, 
There comes a hush and thrill, 

For all the sunshine and the air 
A Presence seems to fill; 


And from the sudden-opening sky, 
A low voice seems to say, 
“T am the Resurrection, I 


The Life, the Truth, the Way. 


“This Nature, which you idly blame, 
Is but the robe I wear; 
From Me the human spirit came, 
And all its griefs I bear. 


“The smile whose light thou canst not see, 
The grace that left thy side, 
Though vanished from the earth, with Me 
Forever they abide.” 


With Him I cannot be at strife ; 
Then will I kneel and say, 
“Tn love He gave me that sweet life, 
In love He took away. 


“ And love's unfailing life, in Him, 
Oatlasts this arching sky ; 
For worlds may waste and suns grow dim, 
But love can never die.” 


— Christian Advocate. 
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How Bang-kah Was Taken. 


The authorities of Bang-kah issued proclama- 
tions calling on all citizens, on pain of impris- 
onment or death, not to rent, lease or sell houses 
or other property to the “barbarian” mission- 
ary. But, in the year 1877, the time came 
for establishing a mission there, and in spite of 
all their attempts to prevent our entrance, I 
succeeded in renting a he hovel on the eastern 
side. On getting possession I placed a tablet 
of paper on a wooden frame above the door, 
with the inscription, “ Jesus’ Holy Temple.” 
Shortly afterward several soldiers, who were re- 
turning to their encampment near by, came, 
stood, looked up, read the inscription, and im- 
mediately threatened me with violence. Then 
they returned to their encampment and reported 
to the general, who dispatched a number of of- 
ficers to order me out of the place, stating that 
the site belonged to the military authorities. I 
demanded proof of their statement. It was pro- 
duced, and it was at once evident that I could 
not maintain my position there. We must re- 
spect Chinese law and act wisely, if we would 
successfully carry on the Lord’s work, and so I 
at once admitted their claim, but stated that as 
I had rented from a citizen, I would not leave 
that night. Till long past midnight angry sol- 
diers paraded the streets, shouting threatening 
words. At times they were at the door, on the 
point of smashing it, rushing in and disposing 
of me with their weapons. Again and again 
they approached, and it seemed in that dark, 
damp place as if my end were at hand. On 
leaving the place in the morning great crowds 
went in front, others followed after, jostling and 
sneering, and many viewed me from their low- 
roofed houses, and flung filth and missiles at 
me. It took me several hours to make my way 
a short distance to the river’s bank. Entering 
a boat, I went down the river to the Toa-liong- 
pong chapel, three miles away, to find my stu- 
dents. We spent the rest of the day there, and 
in the evening, after preaching in the chapel, 
we entered the little room, and prayed to the 
God of heaven to give us an entrance into the 
city of Bang-kah. Rising from prayer, we re- 
turned immediately to the city. It was dark, 
but some lights were visible. Not knowing 
exactly whither we were going, we met an old 

man, and inquired if he knew any one who 
would rent even a small house for mission work. 
“ Yes,” he replied, “I will rent you mine.” We 
accompanied him, and passing through dark 
streets and over rubbish, came to a small back 
door opening into a dirty room, with mud floor. 
We entered, and began to write a rental paper. 
The house had to be rented by a native, for 
foreigners cannot hold property away from the 
treaty ports. To be particular, I said, “ Do you 
own thesite?” “Oh, no,” said he, “ but I can 
secure the owner this very night.” In half an 
hour the owner was with us, another paper pre- 
pared and both contracts signed and stamped. 

I was in full possession, and that according to 

Chinese law, by midnight. He gave us posses- 

sion at once, crept out a back way and disap- 

peared. ; 

In the morning I put up a tablet over the 
door with the same inscription as before, “ Je- 
sus’ Holy Temple.” In less than an hour 

crowds filled the streets, and the open space in 
front of a large temple was thronged with angry 
citizens. People came and went the whole day 
long. The second day the whole city was in 
an uproar, and the hubbub produced by their 
thousand voices fell very unpleasantly upon our 
ears. Still I walked the street among them, uow 


and again extracting teeth, for we had friends 
even among so many enemies. On the third 
day lepers and beggars and other lewd fellows 
hired to molest us, passed around with their 
swollen ears and disgusting-looking features. 
They tried hard to rub against us, expecting us 
soon to quit the premises. About four or five 
o'clock the excitement grew to a white heat. 
Hundreds had their cues tied around their 
necks and blue cloth about their loins, to signify 
that they were ready for the fray. One stooped 
down, picked up a stone and hurled it against 
the building. In a moment their screams were 
deafening. They were on the roof, within and 
without, and the house was literally torn to 
pieces and carried away. No material was left. 
They actually dug up the stones of the founda- 
tion with their hands, and stood spitting on the 
site. We moved right across the street into an 
inn. No sooner had we done this than scores 
were on the roof and many more climbing the 
walls. The crash of tiles could be heard as they 
attempted to force an entrance. By this time 
the shouts and yells were inhuman. One who 
has never heard the fiendish yells of a murder- 
ous Chinese mob can have no conception of 
their hideousness. The inn-keeper came to us 
with the key of the door in his hand and begged 
us to leave, lest his house be destroyed. 

Then there was a lull. The Chinese manda- 
rin, in his large sedan chair, with his body- 
guard around him, and with soldiers following, 
was at the door. Just, then, too, her Britannic 
Majesty’s consul at Tamsui put in an appear- 
ance. We sat down together. The Chinese 
official told the consul to order the missionary 
away from the city. The consul quickly re- 
torted, “I have no authority to give such an 
order. On the other hand, you must protect 
him as a British subject.” I love British offi- 
cials of that calibre. When the consul left I 
accompanied him to the outskirts of the city. 
On my return the mandarin was literally on 
his knees, beseeching me to leave the city. I 
showed him my forceps and Bible, and told 
him I would not quit the city, but would extract 
teeth and preach the Gospel. He went away 
very much chagrined, but left a squad of sol- 
diers to guard the place. In two or three days 
the excitement subsided. In a week I was of- 
fered a site outside the city and the promise of 
help from the Chinese authorities to erect a 
building there. I refused point-blank. As I was 
lawfully in possession of the site, as well as of 
the building which had been destroyed, I was 
determined to have our mission building in 
Bang-kah, and on that spot. The officials then 
said I would not be allowed to build in that 
place again, because it was within only a few 
feet of the examination hall, although, in fact, 
the hall was a mile and a half away. Having 
exhausted their whole stock of excuses and sub- 
terfuges, they yielded. I erected a small build- 
ing on the original site—not one inch one way 
or another—and opened it, with soldiers parad- 
ing the street to preserve the peace. Still the 
three strong clans continued to be bitterly op- 
posed to us and our work. Every citizen who 
dared to become even a hearer was boycotted. 
The former owner of the site had to flee for his 
life. In time a few became friendly. We pur- 
chased a larger site, and erected a good, com- 
modious place of worship, roofed with tiles.— 
Mackay’s Formosa. 

THE pious man often succeeds better, even 
with the great ones of this world, than the am- 
bitious and the intriguing. 

















































numerous. 
kept them in a glass bowl planted with weeds, 
where we could watch their movements. They 
would dive down below the surface, carrying 
with them a large bubble of air that is held in 

place by the hind legs. 
male spins a dome-shaped cell, with the open- 
ing downwards; she then goes to the surface, 
procures a bubble of air, and taking it down, 
discharges it into the nest, displacing a small 
quantity of water. 
face again and again for further supplies of air, 
until the nest is full; here the spider lives and 
deposits her eggs, and hatches them off without 
ever getting them wet.—Bickwell’s Queensland. 


northern part of the Hausa States, there is 
scarcely any fruit at all to be had. Almost the 
only one worth eating is that of the pawpaw- 
tree ( Carica papaya). 
about the size of a small melon. 
the tree are used by the natives for rendering 
tough meat tender. 
into a pot in which the meat is boiling, or if 
prior to being boiled, the meat be wrapped up 
in a leaf for half-an-hour, the toughest meat will 
become quite tender. We experimented in this 
way on one or two occasions, and satisfied our- 
selves as to the genuineness of its reputed powers. 
— Hausa- Land. 


of the fen country in England, on settling in 
London, is said to have written to a friend whom 
he had left behind, complaining of the water 
which he was compelled to drink, because it 
possessed neither taste, smell nor color. 
were comparatively few occasions during the 
course of our recent journey when a complaint 
such as this could with any justice have been 
made; in all too many instances the three char- 
acteristics above mentioned were present to- 
gether.— Hausa-Land. 


to the sea by a large number of different mouths. 
The banks on either side of the innumerable 
creeks, of which the delta is composed, are 
covered with mangroves, the mangrove being 
a spreading tree from ten to forty feet high, 
growing by preference in liquid mud in which 
it would be impossible for a man to walk. The 
mangrove swamp extends itself by the several 
trees dropping hanging roots, sometimes twenty 


touch the water or mud and become regular 


general appearance of which is as uninteresting 
and monotonous as can well be imagined. After 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Water-Spiders—The water spiders were very 
We secured a number of these and 


In the weeds the fe- 


She will return to the sur- 





The Pawpaw Tree—At Kano, and in the 


It bears a red juicy fruit 
The leaves of 


If a leaf of the tree is put 





The Water in Soudan.—A former inhabitant 


There 





The Niger River—The river finds its way out 


feet long, from their boughs; these eventually 


roots from which new trees or branches arise. 
A sickly odor is given off by these swamps, the 


going some thirty miles up the Benin Creek, 
we anchored in sight of about half-a-dozen Eng- 
lish oil factories, the inhabitants of which are 
unable to walk more than a few yards in any 
direction, and should they wish to visit each 
other, can only do so by boat. The oil, which 
is taken on board by the steamers at these fac- 
tories, is used in England as train oil and in the 
manufacture of soap and candles; it is obtained 
from a palm which grows amidst the mangrove 
swamps, the value of the annual export from 
the delta being about half a million sterling. — 
Hausa- Land. 















Marching Ants.—The last night we- spent in 
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Zaria was rendered specially uncomfortable, 
owing to the invasion of our house, soon after 
midnight, by a countless host, of small black ants 
with a particularly aggravating sting. These 
ants called by the natives (kwart-kwassa), travel 
long distances from place to place in search of 
food. They may often be seen crossing the path 
in the daytime in long compact lines, the large 
soldier ants forming a kind of escort on either 
side of the procession. They move in a sort of 
bee-line across the country, no ditch or wall 
serving, even for a moment, to interrupt their 
march. Everything edible in the neighborhood 
of their line of march is promptly devoured by 
them, after which they move on without leaving 
behind even a straggler. As it was obviously 
impossible for us to wage war againgst them, 
we were compelled to beat an ignominious re- 
treat, and spent the rest of the night in a porch 
at a respectful distance from them. On return- 
ing to our house some four hours later, not a 
single trace of the invaders was to be seen.— 


Hausa- Land. 


the common ones which are said to have been 
introduced into the country, but a wild native 
kind not found in the village. I sent one toa 
distinguished naturalist, and it interested him 
much, When I was building, one of these had 
its nest underneath the house, and before I had 
laid the second floor and swept out the shavings, 
would come out regularly at lunch time and 
pick up the crumbs at my feet. It probably 
had never seen a man before, and it soon be- 
came quite familiar, and would run over my 
shoes and up my clothes. It could readily as- 
cend the sides of the room by short impulses, 
like a squirrel, which it resembled in its mo- 
tions. At length, as I leaned with my elbow on 
the bench one day, it ran up my clothes, and 
along my sleeve, and around and around the pa- 
per which held my dinner, while I kept the 
latter close, and dodged and played at bo-peep 
with it, and when at last I held still a piece of 
cheese between my thumb and finger, it came 
and nibbled it, sitting in my hand, and after- 
ward cleaned its face and paws, like a fly, and 
walked away. 

A pheebe soon built in my shed, and a robin, 
for protection, in a pine which grew against the 
house. In June the partridge ( Tetrao umbellus), 
which is so shy a bird, led her brood past my 
windows from the woods in the rear to the front 
of my house, clucking and calling to them like 
a hen, and, in all her behavior, proving herself 
the hen of the woods. The young suddenly dis- 
perse on your approach, at a signal from the 
mother, as if a whirlwind had swept them away, 
and they so exactly resemble the dried leaves 
and twigs that many a traveller has placed his 
foot in the midst of a brood, and heard the whirr 
of the old bird as she flew off, and her anxious 
calls and mewing, or seen her trail her wings 
to attract his attention, without suspecting their 
neighborhood. The parent will sometimes roll 
and spin around before you in such a dishabille 
that you cannot, for a few moments, detect what 
kind of a creature it is. The young squat still 
and flat, often running their heads under a leaf, 
and mind only their mother’s directions given 
from a distance, nor will your approach make 
them run again and betray themselves. I have 
held them in my open hand, and still their only 
care, obedient to their mother and their instinct, 
was to squat there without fear or trembling. 


cannibals came forth and were soon devourin 
one another without mercy. These cuntiel 
bags are seen on thousands of branches, but [ 
never met a native who kuew what they were, 
—Mark Forman. 





The Anthracite Supply.—The question of du- 
ration of supply of anthracite coal is of much 
importance to large numbers of persons who 
depend upon this coal for their domestic fuel, 
and of even greater importance to others who 
hold the bonds and shares of the anthracite 
carrying roads. The Bond Record, a monthly 
financial publication, has been publishing a 
series of articles upon these points, by the well- 
known mining engineer, William Griffith, giv- 
ing much interesting data upon this difficult 
subject. 

The computations are based upon the known 
area of lands bearing coal, with estimates of the 
veins from the workings, so far as these have 
been prosecuted, together with an allowance for 
such things as pillars, which altogether have 
limited the amount of coal that could be won 
from the ground to less than half of the total 
supply. 

According to the estimates of these articles, 
the life of anthracite coal mining is one hundred 
and nine years, based on our annual output the 
same asin 1895. It is also stated that the limit 
of tonnage which can be mined and shipped in 
any year, on the basis of present capacity, is 
about sixty million tons, and will be reached in 
ten years.’ The output for 1895 was forty-three 
million tons.— The Independent. 





Storm in Australia.—We were enjoying our 
meal when one of the boys entered the tent and 
told us that there was every appearance of a 
change in the weather. Heavy banks of inky 
black clouds were coming up at a great pace. 
Very soon we felt the wind and atmospheric 
disturbance that is always the precursor of a 
storm. Not a moment was to be lost; extra 
lines were got out and the tent doubly secured, 
and Field and I set to work to dig a deep trench 
on the upper side of the tent, to carry away the 
water, and keep the patch of ground inside the 
tent dry. We worked away with a will, and 
very soon had dug a deep cut on the upper 
ground; Scarcely had we finished this than the 
wind suddenly increased, and down came the 
rain. I have been in many a tropical storm, 
but I shall always remember this one as the 
most awful I ever saw. For hours the light- 
ning played around, and every now and again 
one could hear between the deafening peals of 
thunder the crash of some fallen tree that had 
been struck. At times the lightning was so 
vivid that the whole landscape was brilliantly 
illuminated, and as the rain was descending all 
the while in a perfect sheet of water, the effect 
was most extraordinary. Conversation was im- 
possible. I got inside my waterproof sheet, and | So perfect is this instinct that once, when I had 
took the guns and ammunition with me, for I | laid them on the leaves again, and one accident- 
feared at any moment the water that was now | ally fell on its side, it was found, with the rest, 
pouring down the face of the hill on which we | in exactly the same position ten minutes after- 
were encamped would overflow our trench, deep | wards. The remarkably adult, yet innocent, 
as it was, and wash through the inside of our | expression of their open and serene eyes is very 
tent; or, worse still, I thought that the tall tree} memorable. All intelligence seems reflected in 
to which we had made fast the tent would be|them. They suggest not merely the purity of 
struck by lightning, and the whole party killed. | infancy, but a wisdom clarified by experience. | tissue and the mineral salts, contains gluten, 
Hour after hour the storm lasted, and the rain | Such an eye was not born when the bird was, | albumen, mucin and cerealin, which brings us 
descended in sheets of water. In the midst of | but is coeval with thesky it reflects. The woods | to the interior of the grain, formed of a cellular 
the din, that was added to by thousands of frogs | do not yield such another gem.— Thoreau’s Life, | structure filled with starch grains, some albu- 
shouting their peculiar cry, which sounds like | by Page. minoid bodies and a slight percentage of salts 
“more pork, more pork,” I fell asleep, for we and the embryo, which, in its elements, is closely 
had had a long and tiring day, and when I Mantis.—“ The praying mantis.” What a] related to the gluten coat.—Selected. 
awoke the sun was shining brightly, the storm | misnomer. The “ praying” is really waiting in — 
had passed, and the sky was almost without a|that attitude in which he can seize the prey, _,. For “THE FRIEND.” 
cloud. The doctor was lying alongside of me, | which seldom escapes his vigilant glance. This| As our very great privileges as members of the 
but Field and the two boys had gone in search | insect is savage and cannibalistic in habits, A | Society of Friends are believed to depend upon 
of the horses. The doctor had been awake all | large female came near my study-room one day. | upholding the standard set up by our founders 
night. He said he had heard the constant roar, | She was captured and put into a paper box |in regard to a pure and free Gospel ministry, 
and how I could sleep peacefully through such | with a perforated top. I watched her move-| it is hoped that we will be on our guard against 
a night he could not understand. — Bickwell’s | ments closely, and soon had the rare privilege encouraging an intellectual or stated ministry 
Queensland. of seeing her deposit one hundred eggs in a| of any kind. Mere ability to converse freely on 
thick, spongy bag, which she produced and af- | religious subjects from a knowledge obtained 

Thoreau and his Companions at Walden Pond. | fixed to the side of the box. This spongy bag| by reading, or even by association, does not 
—The mice which haunted my house were not | hardened, and in a fortnight eight dozen small | qualify any one to preach the Gospel, or to 





Elements of Wheat.—The tiny grain of well- 
developed wheat measures about one-quarter of 
an inch in length and an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. Magnify this eighteen diameters. 
That reveals at one end a rough beard, consist- 
ing of tough, fibrous threads. Cut it across its 
centre, and a little world of wonders is revealed. 
The outer skin, a fibrous or woody coating, con- 
taining silex or flint, consists of three layers 
that, under ordinary milling operations, come 
off as one layer, and form what is popularly 
known as “ bran,” but under the delicate han- 
dling of the expert chemist, with his solvents 
and his stains, these three layers are each shown 
to have a “ graining” produced by its constitu- 
ent cells of different size, shape and direction. 
Next to this bran layer is one containing some 
oil and albumen, and inside that a layer that 
consists of gluten and mineral elements—phos- 
phates of potassa, magnesia, lime, soda, iron, 
some sulphur and, in addition, oil and sugar. 
These elements are all called the gluten coat, 
and this coat, besides its frame-work of cellular 
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say, “ The Lord saith, when the Lord hath not 
sent them.” 

If we give up the high standard upheld by 
Fox, Barclay, Penn, and their coadjutors and 
immediate followers, and trust in and encour- 
age a ministry set up from study of the Bible 
and a knowledge of Biblical and religious his- 
tory—a paid pastorate will follow as a natural 
and logical sequence, in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, as it has done in other places. 

To endeavor to counteract this tendency, at- 
tention is called to the following passages from 
our Book of Discipline, as there appears to be 
danger on many sides in regard to our testi- 
mony in this respect. 

Page 5. “As it hath pleased the Lord in 
these latter days, by his oirit and power, to 
gather a people to himself; and releasing them 
from the impositions and teachings of men, to 
inspire them with degrees of the same universal 
love and good will by which the dispensation of 
the Gospel was ushered in — these have been 
engaged to meet together for the worship of 
God in Spirit, according to the direction of the 
Holy Lawgiver,” etc. 

From pages 7 and 8: “ Friends are affec- 
tionately desired and exhorted to be diligent in 
the attendance of them [meetings for worship 
and discipline], and when met, humbly seek to 
be clothed with the spirit of wisdom and charity : 
this will divest the mind of a dependence on 
our own strength and abilities.” 

Page 80. “ We exhort all to a Christian ex- 
ercise and zeal for the performance of worship 
to Almighty God; and as we are not capable 
in our own strength to perform this great duty, 
we recommend to a diligent waiting in true 
silence and retirement of mind for the renewed 
sense of the inward power and virtue of his 
Spirit, whereby alone we can be qualified to 
worship Him in an acceptable manner.” 

Page 84. “ Let us keep in remembrance, that 
it is under the immediate teaching and influence 
of the Holy Spirit that all acceptable worship 
is performed, and all true Gospel ministry sup- 
plied.” 

Page 86. “ It is our earnest desire, that min- 
isters and elders may be as nursing fathers and 
mothers to those that are young in the ministry 
and with all care and diligence advise, ad- 
monish, and if they see occasion, reprove them 
in a tender and Christian Spirit.” 

CueEsTER Co., Pa., Sixth Month 17th, 1896. 










































A CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENT IN THE LIFE 
OF THAT REMARKABLE MAN, STEPHEN GREL- 
LET.—“ We had engaged to take tea that evening 
at the Baron d’Escheles,’ whose residence is four 
miles out of the city and very near to the pal- 
ace of the emperor. We expected to be with 
the baron’s family only. Great, therefore, was 
our surprise when we found ourselves in the 
midst of a numerous company, mostly of the 
nobility, who, it appears, had been invited on 
our account, but entirely unknown to us. It 
was an opportunity that we could not have ob- 
tained by efforts of our own, for the police are 
so strict that we cannot appoint any public 
meetings. We are well aware also that we are 
most strictly watched, for even the valet-de- 
place, who is the servant that attends upon us 
at the inn, or who goes out with us to show us 
the way to the places we visit, is an emissary of 
the police. They contrive to place such over 
every stranger, that all their movements may 
be closely watched. The whole of the company 
spoke French. Our communication with one 
another was, therefore, without an interpreter, 


on my part at least. We were for a while en- | tended forty meetings there, many called at his 


gaged in answering the inquiries of some who 
collected about us for the pu But after a 
time way was made for ai a full op- 
portunity to proclaim before them all the glori- 
ous Gospel of Christ, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, the Head of the Church and the 
only Saviour. We told them that He alone can 
save from sin, and if those who wish to try to 
enter his kingdom by any other way than by 
Him who is the Door, are accounted in the 
Scriptures but ‘ thieves and robbers,’ how much 
more are to be accounted as such those who as- 
sume the power to open or close that Door, at 
their pleasure, to others. We directed them to 
Christ, who is ‘the Way, the Truth and the 
Life,’ without whom none can come to the 
Father. Finally we ‘commended them to God, 
and to the word of his grace,’ which is ‘ able to 
build us up and to give us an inheritance among 
all them which are sanctified.’ Great serious- 
ness prevailed over the whole assembly. The doc- 
trine was new to many of them, but the faithful 
Witness in their hearts brought home the con- 
viction that it was ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ 
therefore no objection was raised by any one. 
Our spirits have magnified the Lord for his great 
goodness in thus making a way for us to pro- 
claim his great Name as the only Saviour, in a 
place where we seemed to be hedged in on every 
side.”— Australian Friend. 





J. TrypaLt Harris, in his commentary 
“On the Writings of the Apostle John,” says, 
“ Prayer according to our own will and fancies 
is not true prayer. Prayer in the name of Je- 
sus is that prayer which the Spirit of Jesus in 
us speaks, All such prayer is according to the 
will of God. Prayer in the name of Christ, our 
Lord, is not merely a form of words, ‘I beseech 
Thee in his name,’ but it is such an abiding in 
Christ, such an identity with Him, such an in- 
corporation into Him, that the utterance of the 
soul is the utterance also of Christ, the Lord, in 


” 


us. 





Items. 

Tendon Yearly Meeting (concluded).—The Quar- 
terly Meetings make report of their condition to 
the Yearly Meeting once in three years. The Re- 
port from the General Meeting in Scotland, where, 
especially in the southwestern parts, there had 
been some increase in number, awakened consid- 
erable interest. Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Balti- 
more, said that his wife and himself had been much 
impressed during their recent visit by the opening 
that there was in Scotland to receive the message 
with regard to the indwelling of the spirit of the 
Lord in the hearts of men, the openness to receive 
the spiritual truths which Friends held and re- 
joiced in. He had seldom been in any place where 
he was more impressed with this. Most Friends 
were familiar with the work carried on in Ayrshire, 
and he believed that there was an openness there 
for the presentation of the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, from the spiritual standpoint especially. It 
was a great comfort to him to find so many persons 
—not members of the Society of Friends—ready to 
receive this message. There was a hungering and 
thirsting after a message that would be emphasized 
on both sides—the external history, and the inward 
revelation of the Spirit bearing upon that history 
and its meaning in regard to the daily life. 

Luke Woodard said the chief instrumentality in 
building up the Church, both in evangelization 
and edification, was the ministry. He believed he 
saw very clearly that if some who were properly 
gifted should feel called to go and reside in such 

laces as Dundee or Aberdeen, their services would 
e of great value in the way of building up meetings. 

Archibald Crosbie said that he was at the very 
beginning of the work in Ayrshire thirty years 
ago; and within the last two months he had at- 














own request. While we knew the importance of 
the ministry of the mouth, there was another and 
more important ministry. Many of those who had 
been gathered to us there were brought in, not as 
the result of outward ministry, but rather he might 
say the reverse; they had come out from the 
churches to avoid outward ministry. They were 
now growing in the truth, not altogether as the 
result of outward teaching. He thought too much 
stress might be laid upon the ministry of utterance 
to the disiegard of the ministry of the life. These 
men and women who had joined us in Scotland 
had a dread of anything like clerical influence. 
Let us beware of that influence within our borders. 
It was devastating some of the meetings in America, 
and a great responsibility would rest upon us if we 
permitted it within this Yearly Meeting. 

A discussion over the question of how the dif- 
ferent meetings might exercise an increased in- 
fluence on behalf of vital religion, issued on the 
adoption of a minute proposing that Preparative 
Meetings should arrange for special meetings to be 
held three or four times a year, to consider their 
responsibilities to their own members and to their 
neighborhoods. 

In view of the desire manifested to increase the 
number of Friends by bringing into the Society 
those who attended its meetings, a caution was ex- 
pressed, not to create difficulty by admission of 
those opposed to our distinctive views. 

The Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight 
proposed a series of visits to its subordinate meet- 
ings by a committee of its own body. 

It was decided to issue an appeal to Friends for 
funds for the relief of the Armenians. 

When the Epistles from the Conservative Year] 
Meetings of Iowa, Western and Kansas were col 
it was felt that they were instructive and touching, 
but the conclusion of the previous year, not to 
enter into a regular correspondence, was sustained, 
and the Clerk was instructed to send a reply of ac- 
peoeapeee and brotherly greeting in a private 

etter. 

A proposal that the Quarterly Meetings should 
report once in five, instead of three years, was not 
adopted. 

A consideration of the position of women Friends 
in meetings for discipline, resulted in a decision 
that in future they should be considered a con- 
stituent part of all meetings for discipline, and 
should form a part of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

It was decided to ask the Government that urgent 
attention should be given to the settlement of the 
dispute with Venezuela. 

A document was adopted which was to be sent 
as an Epistle to the Yearly Meetings in America, 
with which London Yearly Meeting corresponds 
—also the draft of a short letter to ~ Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 

After the reading of the General Epistle and a 
period of worship, the meeting was brought to a 
conclusion. 

—oOCO Oe 

A Crrcu ry ANCE ReLaTeD BY Jos. THomp- 
son (at J. S. Elkinton’s, Sixth Month 15th, 
1896).—I was sent for, while pastor of Bethel 
Church, to see an old lady who was a member 
of Bethel Church. I called on her at the time. 
She said to me that she wanted to see me be- 
cause she would never be able to come to the 
church again. She rose up, sat up, and seemed 
to be quite vigorous for an old person, as she 
was. She said: “ Tell my leader I will not see 
him again, or meet his class. Tell him it is well 
with me—well—and that I have not lived as a 
Christian for fifty years for naught. 

“Tell the church that I shall not ever see 
them again. Tell them my way is clear ; there 
is not a cloud nor a doubt in my mind. My 
work is done. I shall soon be at rest. 

“This is all; I wanted to just tell you this 
before I died.” 

I did not think that she was near her end. 
I knew she was aged. She had sent for me 
several times that day. This was between four 
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and five in theafternoon. She died about seven 
that evening. But she had waited all day just 
to say that to me. 














A despatch from Duluth says that one of the richest 
deposits of gold found in this country has been dis- 
covered on the Foley property. About 18,000 tons of 
ore, valued at $472,000 are said to be in sight. 

A local paper says that a mine of pure mica has 
been discovered on the mountains near Cranberry 
Creek, a few miles from Gloversville, N. Y. 

It is stated that since trees have been extensively 
planted in Southern California, the rainfall of the 
region has become much more uniform and favorable 
to agriculture. But there are other parts of the State 
in which the saw mills are wiping out the forests and 
planting the desert in the midst of nature’s bounties. 

A despatch from Spokane, Washington, says that 
the Pend Orielle river has overflowed its banks, flood- 
ing the entire Calispell Valley, and spreading ruin 
and disaster to settlers for twenty miles. 

The order for 1,000,000 feet of bicycle tubing placed 
with an American manufacturer by a bicycle maker 
of Birmingham, England, is interesting as showing 
another revolution as wrought by the wheel. As re- 
cently as last year the United States imported tubing 
to the value of $507,041 from Birmingham. 

A series of explosions, culminating in a terrible fall 
of rock, occurred at three o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th ult. in the Twin Shaft Colliery of the New- 
ton Coal Mining Company, at Pittston, Pa. and a 
number of miners, estimated at fifty-eight, are en- 
tombed in the mine, with but faint hope of their be- 
ing rescned. The mine had been “ working” for some 
time, and a special force, under the leadership of the 
superintendent, acting Mayor Langan, of Pittston, 
were engaged in an effort to strengthen the supports 
in the gangway. Rescue work was begun at once, but 
slow progress is being made. 

It is stated that the whole south coast of Cuba, from 
Cienfuegos to Baracoa, is a “ plague-spot of small- 
pox.” Quarantine officers in the United States are 
advised to be on guard to prevent the transmission of 
the disease to this country. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 498, which 
is 84 more than the previous week, and 66 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 161 were under one year of age; 264 were 
males and 234 females: 74 died of cholera infantum; 
35 of heart disease; 34 of consumption; 26 of pneu- 
monia ; 26 of marasmus; 21 of convulsions; 18 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 17 of inflam- 
mation of the kidneys ; 17 of old age; 17 of apoplexy ; 
16 of cancer; 15 of inanition; 14 of diphtheria; 13 of 
inflammation of the brain; 11 of dropsy, and 10 from 
casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 95a 97; 4's. reg., 108} a 
109; conpon, 109} a 1103; new 4’s, 116] a 117}; 5’s, 
113 a 1134; enrrency 6's, 100 a 105. 

Corron.—The market ruled steady, with small sales 
to spinners, on a basis of 7}c. per pound for middling 
uplands. 

FEep.— Spot bran, $10.00 a $11.50 for winter in 
bulk, and $10.00 a $11.50 per ton for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.20 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.65 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.20; 
do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.20; do., do., straight, $3.25 a $3.40; do., 
do., patent, $3.40 a $3.65; spring, clear, $2.60 a $2.85; 
do., straight, $3.15 a $3.35 ; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.65 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.25 
a $2.40; do., clear, $3.00 a $3.20: do., straight, $3.25 
a $3.40; do., patent, $3.60 a $3.80. Rye Fiour.— 

52 50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GrRatin.—No. 2 red wheat, 62$ a 63c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 325 a 32}c. 
No. 2 white oats, 224 a 23c. 

ForeEIGN.—It is stated that the British Government 
views the present state of the Venezuelan question with 
the gravest apprehension. The arrest of Harrison 
has increased the tension. 

Dr. Jameson and his associates in the Transvaal raid 
were indicted in London on the 23rd ult., “ for viola- 
tion of the Foreign Enlistment act.” 

The Spanish Senate has rejected, by a vote of 88 to 
44 the proposal for the abrogation of the protocol of 
1877 with the United States. 

The Spanish Chamber of Deputies has adopted a 
bill enabling the government to raise the sum of 
$100,000,000 on the security of the tobacco monopoly, 
the money to be available for war expenses. 

Spain has made arrangements to send 40,000 troops 
to Cuba during the Eighth Month. 

Baron Edmond de Rothschild has established an- 
other colony in Palestine. The new colony, which is 
situated in Galilee, not far from Damascus, consists of 
a village of 3,000 acres, with numerous springs and 
the sources of the river Jordan. This settlement, 





Tue Harsor.—Many have landed safely 
after a rough passage, and have eventually been 
comforted within the confines of a calm and 
quiet harbor.—David Sands. 
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In Tue Frienp of Fifth Month 23rd was 
published a short article referring to the ob- 
structions in the way of union between Hickory 
Grove Quarterly Meeting belonging to Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and the lowa Yearly Meeting 
(Conservative). We have recently received an 
article from the pen of the same Kansas corre- 
spondent, making some additional explanations. 
From this we infer that the refusal of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting to adopt the review of Joseph 
John Gurney’s writings contained in the “Ap- 
peal for the Ancient Doctrines of Friends,” is- 
sued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1847, 
had raised doubts in the minds of some of the 
Hickory Grove Friends, as to their own doc- 
trinal standing. 

In reference to this subject, the Minutes of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting of 1894 say: “‘ While not 
questioning the propriety of such action at that 

- time, in view of the length of time since elapsed, 
with its fuller development, etc., we feel that 
such action on our part at this time is not re- 
quired ; holding as we do that the fact of our 
withdrawing from the confusion at the sacrifice 
to some of us of much that was dear; and re- 
organizing our meetings, that we might hold 
them in accordance with ancient usages and 
practices, as set forth in the preface to our Book 
of Discipline: and the endorsement by our 
Yearly Meeting in 1885, of the Address of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to its members, in 
1883 “is a more virtual testimony at this latter 
day.” 

Although, in view of our distance from Iowa, 
and our imperfect knowledge of the circum- 
stances of the case, we do not desire to express 
our opinion as to the expediency of the pro- 
posed organic union, yet the explanation of the 
motives that influenced Iowa Yearly Meeting 
in withholding its endorsement of the “ Appeal,” 
seem to us sufficient to relieve it of any sus- 
picion of want of unity with the doctrines ad- 
vocated in said “ Appeal,” which might have 
been suggested by its decline to indorse that 
document. 











































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep States. — Communications are being ex- 
changed between the United States and France in re- 
gard to the abrogation of the treaty with Madagascar. 
The pesition of the United States and that of England 
are identical, although there is no concerted action of 
the two Governments. 

Judge Wright, in the Circuit Court at Champaign, 
Illinois, has decided that the State law requiring the 
national flag to be displayed over every schoolhouse 
in the State during school hours was unconstitutional 
and void. 

South Dakota can raise wheat more cheaply than 
any other part of the United States. The cost per 
acre is $8.57, of which the rent of ground per acre is 
$1.25. 

A solid chunk of lead ore weighing 22,000 pounds 
turned up in a Joplin ( Mo.) mine lately. 

Marriage License Clerk Salmonson, of Chicago, is- 
sued License No. 250,000 the other day, which indi- 
cates the marriage of half a million of Chicagoans 
during a period of twenty-five years. 






































































































which will be colonized by fifty farm laborers of tried 
experience, will be interesting as an experiment in 
home rule. In the other settlements an administrator 
and a staff of officials manage the affairs of the colo- 
nists, but the new colony will regulate its own affairs, 

Four hundred Armenians are said to have heen 
massacred at Van during the outbreak on the 22nd 
ultimo. 

The wheat crop of India is 235,000,000 bushels. 

Dr. Saulie, a member of the Pasteur Institute of 
Algiers, has just discovered a vaccine which will pre- 
vent sheep-rot. He has made many experiments, 
which he declares to be conclusive. All the vacci- 
nated sheep get a very mild attack of the disease and 
recover. 

Dispatches from South Africa convey rumors of the 
capture of Fort Salisbury and the massacre of fifty of 
the white inhabitants by the Matabele. 

Portugal has given England permission to land 
troops at Beira, in the Portuguese South African pos- 
sessions, for the purpose of marching them against 
the rebellious Matabele. 

The survey of the volcano Popocatepetl, Mexico, 
for the purpose of determining the best location for an 
rial cable railway to the summit has just been com- 
pleted. This new railway will be a great attraction 
to tourists, who will now be able to make the ascent 
to the summit, 18,000 feet above the sea, and also de- 
scend to the crater, where the process of extracting 
sulphur is being carried out. 

The elections in Canada have resulted in the suc- 
cess of the Liberals. A large portion of the platform 
of the party is devoted to the subject of reciprocal 
trade relations with the United States. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarvinG ScHoon.— The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month Ist. Ap- 
plications for the admission of pupils should be maple 
to Witi1aM F. WickersuaM, Principal, 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 






Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 aA. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZEBEDFE HAIneEs, Sup’t. 





Frrenps’ Liprary.— The Library will be open 
dnring the Seventh and Eighth Months on Fifth-day 
afternoons only, between 3 and 6 o’clock. 


A FEW FRIENDS can be accommodated with desira- 
ble rooms and boarding at Barclay Home, West 
Chester, Pa., by early application to the Matron, 

HEvENA J. Connor, 
No. 326 N. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 


Diep, Third Month 31st, 1896, at the home of her 
niece, Hannah J. Reid, West Grove, Pa., JANE Pr- 
TERS, in the ninety-sixth year of her age. A member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

, at her residence in Philadelphia, Fifth Month 
18th, 1896, Mary Ann Smiru, in the sixty-ninth 
year of her age. A member and minister of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

, at his residence, near Barnesville, Ohio, twenty- 
first of Fifth Month, 1896, AARON FRAME, aged eighty- 
one years. A member and elder of Stillwater Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. By the death of his father when 
he was eight years old, he was deprived of much of 
the protecting parental care often enjoyed by chil- 
dren ; but, by giving heed to the early visitations of 
Divine love, he was, in a good degree, preserved from 
the many snares incident to youth, and grew up a 
consistent Friend, and throughout a long life he stood 
firm for the doctrines and testimonies which Friends 
were called to bear before the world. A watchman 
upon the wall, he viewed with sorrow the departures 
in principle and practice so prevalent of latter times. 
He was a kind husband and father, and endeavored 
conscientiously to discharge his whole duty towards 
his children. It was increasingly his concern, as 
bodily infirmities came upon him, to live each day as 
though it might be his last, and we have the consol- 
ing belief that, though suddenly called, he was found 
watching. 


"WILLIAM H. PLLE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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